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THE MODERN GREEK AS A FIGHTING MAN. 

BT PROF. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, OP CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 



No motive appeals more strongly to the modern Greek than 
the desire to he worthy of those he believes to be his ancestors. 
He is morally convinced that he is lineally descended from the 
men who made the Greece of old the mother land of art, elo- 
quence, letters, civics, philosophic thought, and human liberty. 
With intellectual conviction on the subject he refuses to deal. 
For him to engage in argument about it would be a form of 
treason ; for an alien it would be little less than insult. His con- 
viction has passed into the realms of faith. He no longer walks 
by sight nor gropes by the tallow-dips of history or ethnology. 

All the traditions of a glorious past are moulded into the 
fabric of his little state. He believes that the re-establishment 
of Greece as a nation is due to the fact that Old Greece vindi- 
cated for itself a right to exist. The raison d'Ure of the new 
state is found in fulfilling the virtues of the old. His impatient 
disgust at the "Erasmian pronunciation," and his insistence that 
ancient Greek should be pronounced like modern is based not on 
practical or philological, but on political considerations. The 
new life and its language, as well as the new state, is a reimbodi- 
ment of the old. 

The bravery of the heroes of Marathon is appealed to as a 
military ideal, the dignity of the old orators is made a perpetual 
rebuke to the politicians, Corinna and Sappho are utilized to 
decoy the university student into love for co-education, and the 
Marathon runner must win to show that the Greeks of to-day can 
do the old things in the old way. All these are to them more 
than mere nobilities of the historic page ; they constitute a valid, 
real, and vividly present noblesse oblige. 

It is not easy to overestimate the influence which their devotion 
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to everything linking them to their greater past may exercise 
over tbem. Among all these ties their Church is the institution 
most immediately and demonstrably involved. All through the 
dark centuries when there was no Greece, the Chureh maintained 
its existence as the sole witness, as the sole institutional embodi- 
ment of Greek nationality. It was the Church that raised the 
standard of revolt against Turkey, and it was around her that the 
elements of the new nationality were gathered and united. Hence 
the Church is of one substance with the State. Disloyalty to 
her is treason to the State. Religiosity does not abound, but 
patriotism does, and hence the Greek is stubbornly loyal to the 
Church, though her teachings are practically of slight import- 
ance to him. I once heard a prominent Greek declaiming 
against Christianity and its doctrines, an alien cult which had 
come in to displace the beautiful religion of his forefathers ; but 
in the next breath he declared he would give his life for the 
Greek Church. " That is another thing ; that is our national- 
ity." 

All the results, therefore, which conld be expected to flow 
from the consciousness of sonship and inheritance, so far as the 
Greek's own belief is concerned, are abundantly present. Is he 
really in flesh and blood an heir ? There can be no doubt that 
the present population of Greece represents a mixture of blood. 
In some of the mountain districts and in some of the towns pure 
Greek blood undoubtedly still exists, but extensive incursions of 
Slavs, particularly in the eighth century, established a consider- 
able Slavic population in the central plains of the Peloponnesus, 
and the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries brought in large 
bodies of Albanians. These latter have not yet been entirely as- 
similated in language or type. The Greek blood, Greek usages, and 
the Greek habit of mind, like the Greek tongue, have, however, 
entirely predominated. There has been an ample refreshing of 
the blood, hut the resultant remains substantially Greek. Late 
comers, as the Albanians were, they still came early enough to 
share, and nobly share, the revolution with the rest, and preju- 
dice of race is lost in common participation in the work of 
founding the state. The Greeks of to-day are in every sense far 
more completely Greek than the Americans of the United States 
are English. 

In raising a query concerning the probable fighting qualities 
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of the modern Greeks, every one must have in mind the repnted 
prowess of their ancient namesakes. Can they match that ? 
Can they approach it ? After what has heen said, it is reason- 
able to expect that they will be ambitions to try. Indeed, if one 
estimated correctly the military qualities of the old Greeks, and 
carefully considered all the facts of their quite variegated mili- 
tary record, he would not probably go far astray in using his con- 
clusions as a basis of calculation for what the modern Greeks are 
likely to do, especially if he did not correct too much for differ- 
ence of time and conditions. The ancient Greeks were by no 
means all fond of war or good fighting men. The Spartans were 
rugged fighters, and susceptible of superior discipline. The 
stolid, realistic Boeotians, " the Dutchmen of Greece," "fitted 
well into Epaminondas' solid phalanxes. The Arcadians and 
Achaeans were famous professionals, and from the fourth cen- 
tury (B. C.) on furnished the largest contingent to the 
mercenary bands which constituted the best troops of 
various states, including Persia. But the Athenians among 
others greatly preferred to have their fighting done for them. 
After the fifth century one never hears of an Athenian army 
made up exclusively of Athenians. In the middle of the next 
century we hear Demosthenes modestly pleading for the employ- 
ment in a certain expedition of citizen soldiery in the proportion 
of one to four. And even these were to go in order to" watch 
the officers." War was getting to be beneath the dignity of 
these city-bred men of culture, or else it was too disturbing an 
intrusion upon the larger interests of commercial life. Urban 
life and mercantile interests played havoc with the old romantics 
of war-making. It was willingly left to the unsophisticated 
mountaineers and country-folk, who still retained a penchant for 
the traditional sport. 

War was always among the Greeks themselves essentially a 
form of sport. It was what is called a rough game, and involved 
some element of personal danger, but after all only enough to 
make it interesting. It generally involved an agreeable summer 
excursion into an adjoining country, with the attendant delights 
of picnicking and roughing it, and the thrilling chance of win- 
ning or losing. One army never sought to exterminate another, 
and rarely was a defeated army pursaed for any considerable dis- 
tance. A battle was a game which by well-established rules was 
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recognized as won when the opponent sought the privilege of 
burying his dead. 

The average man among the modern Greeks is a veritable 
child in his fondness for sport, for adventure, for everything 
which involves hazard and chance. For. solid monotonous plod- 
ding work he has little sense. The carrying out in orderly, 
mechanical fashion of a systematically devised plan which shall 
have its regularly assigned stints of labor, and shall bring with 
machine-like exactness its slow but certain results, affords him 
little delight. He has marvellously- little mechanical sense or 
taste, and does not wish to be a machine himself or part of a 
machine. Among the peoples of Europe he has least in common 
with the German. 

If he engages in a mercantile pursuit, he persists in making 
it a game. If he is a shopkeeper he cannot tolerate the one- 
price system. That is entirely too monotonous and prosaic a 
method of procedure, quite unworthy the interest of a man who 
has the sport instinct of a gentleman. Any ordinary person can 
conduct a business which consists merely in reporting the price 
written on a tag, and making change. The consummation of every 
trade involves a duel of wits, a certain amount of conversation, 
and a decided element of uncertainty as to the issue. All this is 
lost if the price is '* marked in plain figures." There is no fun 
in it. It is the difference between going in a rowboat and a sail- 
boat. 

If you take time enough, and argue well, you may often in- 
duce a Greek to sell for really less than he ought to, but he will 
bear no grudge against you for it. As his good cheer will show 
the next time you visit his shop, he admires you all the more, 
for he is convinced you play the game well. If you paid his 
price, he would quietly despise you. 

As long as war presents some reasonable element of sport, a 
chance of winning, fair opportunity for exercise of the wits, 
features of surprise and of shifting interest, the Greek will stay 
by and be an admirable soldier, but any application of the one- 
price system — the mechanical routine of drill, the monotonous 
life of the camp, the mechanism of march and retreat — will 
set his war-fervor sorely to the test. He wants movement, elan, 
a chance for the exercise of his wits, an opportunity for a throw 
of dice. 
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Let the Turkish army undertake to enter Thessaly through 
the devious passes, then the best talents of the Greek soldier 
will show themselves. Scattered over the craggy mountain 
sides, where each man can play his own game, they will prove 
like the Klephthic soldiery of the ^Revolution, famous guer- 
illas, and peers of the " embattled farmers." 

Aversion to mechanical discipline shows itself in the drill of 
the Greek troops, as would be naturally expected from all that 
we know of them outside the army. As a people they always 
create the impression of disorderliness. Men who walk together 
on the street do not keep step. A Greek funeral procession pre- 
sents to our eyes a most disorderly and individualistic appear- 
ance. The people who compose it go on foot, and each one 
seems to be strolling along on his own account. On arriving at 
the grave there is likely to be no fixed order of procedure. If 
there is, people do not conform to it. Everyone does what seems 
to him good. Absence of previous plan and of sense for order 
are apparent on every hand. If there occur a halt in the pro- 
ceedings, through any uncertainty or lack of preparation, a 
debate may ensue. Three out of four of the bearers will prove 
to be orators. There is no one person in authority. Five or six 
different ones are giving orders or making suggestions at the 
same time. The same popular trait shows itself wherever masses 
of people are assembled. Any single man is a potential marshal 
and master of ceremonies and may develop into such without 
warning. All this represents a deep-seated national character- 
istic and one that renders the application of strict military disci- 
pline in the form known to the armies of the north extremely 
difficult. 

Herein lies the chief ground for apprehension regarding the 
fitness of the Greek to meet the demands of modern methods of 
warfare. A German battalion is a firmly compacted machine in 
which the individual has lost the sense of autonomy. Panic 
cannot resolve it into its constituent elements, because steady dis- 
cipline and persistent drill have made machine action a second 
nature. In the moment of emergency a Greek battalion is liable 
to become ex uno plures. 

The discipline of the army has, in recent years, steadily im- 
proved. It is coming to be a regular institution. Up to 1892 
it was steadily increased. In 1877 the regular army numbered 
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12,500; in 1892, 28,000. After that, owing to the financial dif- 
ficulties, it declined to about 22,000. The discipline and morale 
of the officers, as well as the public order, has been in the last 
years greatly benefited by the establishment of the military 
police system, which places all the police bureaus of the country 
in the hands of officers of the regular army. 

The impulsiveness and excitability of the Greeks finds a fortu- 
nate balance-wheel in the coolness and caution which character- 
ize the King and his family. They have often been severely 
criticised by their people as indifferent, sluggish, as lacking in 
enthusiasm and ambition, and even in interest for the country 
and its well-being. They are Northmen. These warm-blooded, 
emotional men of the South cannot understand the stoical man- 
ner in which the Northman is wont to enwrap his firmest resolu- 
tion and deepest feeling. The King is a man of keen sagacity, 
and calmly practical. He has been wise enough, recognizing the 
temper of his people and their inherited envy of obtrusive great- 
ness, to keep himself much in the background, and to allow 
others to carry out his ideas. But the King governs, and it is 
good fortune for the country just now that he does. The Crown 
Prince particularly, by his quietness and even diffidence of de- 
meanor, his conservatism of judgment, his firmness and orderli- 
ness in execution, stands in marked contrast to those he is now 
called upon to command. 

It was an old saying of the other Greeks that the Athenian 
rowed well when coming into the harbor, — 'ArriKds «'? Xiudva — 
a suggestion of " playing to the galleries," as well as of aversion 
to drudgery, and it is likely that the modern Greek will on occa- 
sion show himself in this regard soundly Attic. The brilliant 
stroke which the "irregulars" of the National League have just 
made in crossing the frontier, seizing Baltino and menacing the 
line of connection between the Turkish positions in Janina and 
Elassona, is thoroughly characteristic. It may prove a permanent 
success. The Turk has to deal certainly with an opponent far 
more alert and quick-witted than himself. 

The Greek is no doubt lacking in adaptation to the finer tac- 
tical discipline, is impulsive, unduly excitable, distinguished by 
dash rather than good staying powers, and somewhat given to 
bluster and vanity, but no one who has read the story of the 
Greek revolution can deny him the right to be called a fighter, 
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and a brisk, brave, savage fighter. For seven years (1821-28) in 
the feebleness of disorganization and poverty he maintained a per- 
sistent and finally successful struggle against his Turkish op- 
pressor, then immeasurably stronger than to-day, provided with 
a relatively strong navy, and entrenched in the original posses- 
sion of the land. 

When he faces the Turk, he faces his natural, his hereditary, 
foe. It is the old warfare of the Greek against the barbarian. 
It is an antipathy grounded in antitheses of character, of usages, 
of history, and of religion. The blood of the massacres of 
Chios and Constantinople, three centuries of bitterest slavery, call 
for revenge. But more is involved than memories of wrongs, 
traditional hatred, or present antipathy. The wholesale massa- 
cres of the Armenians have been a fearful warning. This 
people, thanks to the Powers who held the murderer's clothes, is 
now well advanced toward extermination. The turn comes next 
to the Greeks, four millions of whom, twice the population of 
Greece proper, live on Turkish soil. It is the policy of the Turk 
hereafter to " be in the unity." He has found the recipe ; it is 
to kill the dissenters. The uprising of the Greeks is not in the 
interest of territorial extensions. This little race, a remnant left 
among the nations, sore pressed, menaced with extermination, 
has risen to assert that last supreme right of men and of peoples 
— the right to exist. 

What the issue of the war, if it comes, will be, no one can 
foresee, but that the Greek soldier will prove himself worthy of 
his name, I am assured. The cause is one to call out all his 
native alertness, craft, and bravery. The equipment and re- 
sources of his army may be meagre, judged by the standards of 
northern armies, but he is used to meagre things. " Greece and 
poverty," as an ancient writer said, "grew up together." The 
average Greek can subsist a month upon what an Englishman 
would require for a week. Privation, exposure, marching, and 
climbing he can bear far better than the ordinary European 
soldier. But, best of all, his heartisinhis cause, and patriotism 
such as these Greeks have we know little about. 

The Turk proved himself in the Turko-Bussian war a stub- 
born fighter. His ignorance includes ignorance of danger, and 
his fatalism makes him a stolid wall in defence. The Turkish 
army has had the advantage of drill and organization under Ger- 
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man officers, and in numbers and equipment is as a war-machine 
far superior undoubtedly to the Greek. On the sea the 
Greeks are relatively better equipped. They have three nearly 
new armored ships of about 5,000 tons each, and two others of 
about 2,000 tons, besides some twenty unarmored vessels, and 
forty excellent torpedo-boats. 

In the result of the war much will depend upon the action of 
the Greek populations in Epirus aud Macedonia. Should they 
rise in revolt, when war is declared, the Turks will find them- 
selves in the midst of the enemy, menaced at front and rear. 
Peculiarly serious would be their position in Epirus, which, 
except for the sea route around the Peloponnesus, has no con- 
nection with the rest of Turkey except through the passes of the 
Pindus, and that route is already threatened by the " irregulars." 

Should the Turks undertake to invade Greece they will find the 
mountains hard to pass, and even once in Thessaly, they will find 
Greece, as some one has expressed it, "a land built in water-tight 
compartments." Admission to every plain will have to be pur- 
chased at a mountain pass, and purchased at a high price. 

Bekj. Idb Wheeler. 



